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Abstract 


Adult ESL literacy level learners typically come to the classroom with limited formal 
education and limited literacy skills. Although there is a wide variety of resources for 
practitioners working with mainstream adult ESL learners, there is considerably less training and 
resources specifically developed to meet the needs of literacy level learners (Tarone, Bigelow, & 
Hansen, 2007; Vinogradov, 2013). Many activities used in ESL classes, even low beginning 
classes, depend on students’ ability to read and take notes, which literacy level learners are 
initially unable to do. This paper details the current research on second language literacy 
development as well as the balanced literacy approach. It also includes a digital handbook for 
volunteers to learn about the balanced literacy approach, best practices for serving adult literacy 
level learners, and common benchmarks for adults as they learn to read and write. 
Complementing the handbook, there is a literacy toolkit of stories, visuals, and activities that 


volunteers can use with small groups of learners. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


I first began my career as an adult educator sitting next to Tej, an elderly Bhutanese 
refugee, as he listlessly shuffled tiles on the table. It was immediately apparent to me that Tej 
had no understanding of these, but he desperately wanted to discern their meaning. As a new 
volunteer, I tried my best to help Tej complete the task of stringing together abstract letters to 
create even more abstract rhyming words. These words, however, had no connection to Tej’s 
lived experiences as a farmer, a father, a grandfather, a religious man, and a former refugee. 

Every adult learner brings a wealth of knowledge and experiences to the ESL classroom 
(Parrish, 2004). For example, Tej, despite his lack of education and English language skills, had 
managed to provide for his large family and survive twenty years in a refugee camp. He was 
actively learning how to navigate a new culture while simultaneously learning how to learn in a 
formal setting. Yet, the curriculum taught in the class did not reflect Tej’s reality and instead 
only served to highlight his deficiencies. Unfortunately, Tej eventually abandoned his efforts at 
learning English and stopped coming to class. 

Nine years later, I still think of Tej and what conditions led to his choice to drop out of 
class. Much of my time as an adult ESL instructor and volunteer coordinator at a community- 
based organization that helps resettle, educate, and employ refugees is spent trying to find ways 
to engage and retain all learners but especially literacy level learners like Tej. A literacy level 
learner is a student who is learning how to read for the first time in any language. Like many 
literacy level learners, Tej had no formal education in his home country of Bhutan. These ESL 


literacy learners tend to struggle in mainstream ESL classes where familiarity with educational 


settings and mastery of print concepts is often assumed by instructors and classmates (Bow 
Valley College, 2018). Many activities used in ESL classes, even low beginning classes, depend 
on students’ ability to read and take notes, which literacy level learners are initially unable to do. 
In addition to struggling with reading, literacy level learners are often unable to interpret other 
visuals like charts, drawings, or graphs (Croydon, 2005). 

Given the unique challenges literacy level learners have, many practitioners and scholars 
recommend that ESL programs offer separate ESL literacy level classes for these students (Bow 
Valley College, 2018). Adult education in the United States, however, is described as the “‘poor 
stepsister’ of other educational segments because it receives less in funding than elementary, 
secondary, and college/university programs” (Eyring, 2014, p. 135). Many adult ESL programs 
do not have the resources to fund a class for a relatively small percentage of the student 
population. In addition, external factors such as transportation, childcare, employment, and 
medical issues may prevent students from attending class regularly which makes it difficult to 
justify a class led by a paid instructor for only three to four consistent students. 

Currently, my program enrolls ESL literacy level learners in mainstream English classes 
and, if volunteers are available, we offer individualized support to these learners within the 
context of the larger class. Individualized instruction can be ineffective, however, because “true 
literacy development is a cognitive process that develops in response to a social need” (Wrigley 
& Guth, 2000, p. 60). Research, instead, recommends that literacy level learners learn in small 
groups where they can interact with one another as they learn (Bow Valley College, 2018). 

In my program, I am responsible for recruiting, training, placing, and supporting 
volunteer classroom aides and tutors. This thesis project equips volunteers to serve these ESL 


literacy level learners in small group settings using a balanced literacy approach. This approach 


helps learners develop phonemic awareness and decoding skills while interacting with and 
creating their own texts to find meaning and relevance has been proven effective for ESL literacy 
learners (Vinogradov, 2008). 

The project includes a handbook for volunteers to learn about the balanced literacy 
approach, best practices for serving adult literacy level learners, and common benchmarks for 
adults as they develop literacy. Complementing the handbook, there is a literacy toolkit of 
activities, visuals, stories, and other authentic materials that volunteers can use with small groups 
of learners. This toolkit not only saves volunteers time but also provides concrete examples of 


how to structure a lesson for literacy level learners using a balanced literacy approach. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


In this chapter, I present the current scholarship on initial literacy development for adult 
English language learners. I begin this chapter with an overview of who literacy level adult 
English language learners are. I then detail the scholarship on adult learning principles and 
second language literacy acquisition. From this foundation, I discuss research-based approaches 
to help adult learners develop literacy skills. I conclude with an appraisal of how these principles 


and approaches may be applied to develop appropriate materials for literacy instruction. 


Literacy Level English Language Learners 

In the United States, immigrants, refugees, and asylees seeking English language 
instruction continue to make up an increasingly large proportion of adult education students. 
According to the National Reporting System for Adult Education (2018), 49% of learners 
accessing federally funded adult education classes were enrolled in English as a Second 
Language programs from 2017-2018 (U.S. Department of Education). Although all come to the 
classroom with the hope of becoming fluent English communicators, there is a small population 
of English language learners that come with an additional goal. These learners come to the 
classroom with very low to no literacy skills in their first language. Since 1975, more and more 
learners have joined the ESL classroom with limited literacy skills in both English and their first 
language (Holt, 1995). 

The term “literacy level learners” refers to a large group of learners who are developing 


literacy skills for the first time; however, within this generic term there are different categories of 


learners (Bigelow & Schwarz, 2010; Spruck Wrigley, 2013). Pre-literate learners come from 
cultures and language backgrounds where there is no widely available written language. These 
learners may have no concept that print has meaning (Brod, 1999). non-literate learners, on the 
other hand, have never developed print literacy skills despite coming from cultures where there 
is a widely available and used written language. Semi-literate learners may have vague 
familiarity with literacy concepts in their native or a second language but have never mastered 
the skills needed to decode words in any written language (Bigelow & Schwarz, 2010). 

Literacy level learners who had the opportunity to attend school as children may have 
experienced limited or interrupted schooling due to conflicts in the learners’ home country, 
family obligations, poverty, lack of transportation to education, or some other barrier unique to 
the students’ life circumstances (Bow Valley College, 2009). In addition, educational experience 
does not always guarantee higher literacy levels (Tarone, Bigelow, & Hansen, 2007). Ina 
qualitative study of literacy level learners, Johnston (2013) identified literacy level learners who 
attended class for years as children in their native countries but undiagnosed disabilities and 
inconsistent or ineffective pedagogical practices impacted students’ ability to develop literacy 
skills in their first language. 

Adult learners of all backgrounds and levels bring weaknesses and strengths to the 
language classroom (Parrish, 2004). Like their literate classmates, literacy level learners often 
must overcome significant barriers to attend class and meet personal learning goals. Some of 
these barriers include issues surrounding finance, housing, transportation, child care, lack of 
family support, mental health, and work obligations (Bow Valley College, 2009; Parrish, 2004). 
In addition to external barriers, adult learners may need to overcome a variety of affective 


barriers including a lack of self-confidence, fear of embarrassment or rejection, and a lack of 


positive past learning experiences (Brod, 1999; Hewagodage & O'Neill, 2010). These barriers 
can often impact students' attendance and ability to focus in the classroom. 

Recent studies show that a lack of literacy skills can severely impact second language 
learners' ability to fully acquire the target language (Bow Valley College, 2018; Tarone, 
Bigelow, & Hansen, 2007). In a study of Somali immigrants, learners with low literacy skills 
were less likely to repeat instructor-led oral recasts correctly compared to their more literate 
classmates (Tarone, Bigelow, & Hansen, 2007). In this same study, learners with higher native 
language literacy skills used more grammatically complex sentences to tell a story than literacy 
level students (Tarone, Bigelow, & Hansen, 2007). 

Adult literacy level learners bring a variety of strengths to the classroom. They can draw 
upon their life experiences to make connections with what they are learning (Brod, 1999; Holt, 
1995). When able to see the relevancy of what they learn in the classroom, these students can be 
incredibly motivated and resilient despite difficult circumstances (Bow Valley College, 2009). 
Although literacy level learners may be unable to read or write, they have developed other skills 
to excel in their jobs and provide for their families (Huang, 2013). These learners often excel at 
listening and speaking tasks because they tend to come from highly oral cultures (Brod, 1999). In 
addition, most literacy level learners have developed strong social networks and coping 
mechanisms to navigate a world of words and letters they have never learned to comprehend 
(Huang, 2013). 

Indeed, literacy level learners *may be beginning learners but they are not beginning 
thinkers" (Brod, 1999, p. 5). Despite their lack of literacy skills, these learners are able to 
identify how they want to use reading and writing in their daily lives (Croydon, 2005). Given 


that literacy level learners are learning a language while developing literacy skills for the first 


time, the current literature recommends a separate class for literacy level learners (Bigelow and 


Schwarz, 2010; Bow Valley College, 2009; Brod, 1999; Croydon, 2005). 


Adult Learning Principles 

Grounded in Malcolm Knowles’ principles of andragogy (the art and science of teaching 
adults), the adult education field has developed a series of adult learner characteristics that 
should shape instruction (American Institutes for Research, 2011; Florez & Burt, 2001). First, 
adults aim to be self-directed in their learning and are more likely to become independent as they 
increase in confidence and knowledge (American Institutes for Research, 2011; Grover, Miller, 
Swearingen, & Wood, 2014). Teachers can nurture self-directed learning by encouraging 
students to set goals and identify ways to practice English outside the classroom (Grover, Miller, 
Swearingen, & Wood 2014). Helping learners set daily and weekly goals not only teaches them 
how to identify goals but also provides a sense of accomplishment as they achieve their goals 
(Bow Valley College, 2009). In a study of how Montessori pedagogical practices could be 
applied to adult English language literacy classrooms, naming and implementing consistent 
routines proved useful in developing more self-directed and independent learners (Vinogradov, 
2013). 

Another significant feature of adult learners is that they draw upon their past experiences 
to make connections to the classroom; in other words, they do not come to class as empty vessels 
(American Institutes for Research, 2011; Auerbach, 1992). Regardless of their English language 
or literacy levels, these adult learners bring a wealth of experiences, opinions, beliefs, hopes, 
memories, and skills that can be tapped into to learn new concepts (Parrish, 2004). For adult 


learners to be successful, they must also see what they are learning as relevant and meaningful to 


their daily lives (Auerbach, 1992). Instructors should invite students to share life experiences and 
seek out ways to showcase students’ knowledge and expertise (Brod, 1999). Adult learners make 
significant sacrifices to attend class; therefore, curriculum should reflect and react to their 
interests, concerns, and questions (Auerbach, 1992). Finally, learners are practical and motivated 
by problem-solving (Florez & Burt, 2011). Problem-solving activities not only provide 
meaningful communicative tasks and empower adult learners to see themselves as active agents 
in their lives but also help learners to practice critical thinking and collaborative skills (Brod, 
1999; Nixon-Ponder, 1995). 

When teaching adult learners, practitioners should consider not only adult learners’ 
characteristics but also the physical, psychological, and social environment of wherever learning 
may occur (Finn, 2011). For example, in a small study of migrant women who previously 
rejected formal language classes, researchers found success with female-only English language 
workshops that encouraged friendships among participants and met in a variety of familiar 
spaces like kitchens, cafes, and shopping centers (Hewagodage & O'Neill, 2010). When 
interviewed, non-literate ESL learners emphasized the importance of a supportive environment 
where the instructor was patient, flexible, and empathetic to their needs and concerns 


(Gonzalvez, 2012). 


Second Language Literacy Acquisition 

In Proust and the Squid: The Story and Science of the Reading Brain, Wolf and Stoodley 
(2008) maintained that humans were not born to read; rather, literacy skills are learned and 
involve intense work on the part of the brain to coordinate and interconnect the visual, 


grammatical, and semantic components of reading to derive meaning from abstract letters or 


characters. For native speakers, learning to read can take five to seven years (Bow Valley 
College, 2009). Adult language learners typically do not have this uninterrupted time at their 
disposal and factors such as age, language transfer or interference, motivation, and prior 
educational level impact the time it takes for a language learner to develop basic literacy skills 


(Spruck Wrigley, 2013). 


Effective Approaches for Literacy Learning 

Effective literacy instruction for adult learners incorporates vocabulary, alphabetics, 
fluency, and reading comprehension (Kruidenier, 2002). In the second language classroom, oral 
vocabulary development and comprehension provides the foundation for all other aspects of 
literacy instruction (Bow Valley College, 2009; Burt, Peyton, & Van Duzer, 2005; Croydon, 
2005). Researchers recommended that practitioners utilize a balanced literacy approach that 
marries meaning-based and phonics-based approaches (Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). 

The phonics-based (or bottom-up) approach focuses on learners developing an 
understanding of the connection between letters and the sounds they make before trying to 
decode words (Croydon, 2005; Wrigley & Guth, 2000). Before learning how to decode 
unfamiliar words and read out loud, second language learners must first be able to recognize and 
differentiate the sounds of a new language (Brod, 1999). Phonemic awareness is a skill that must 
be taught explicitly to all new readers regardless of whether they are learning reading in their 
native or nonnative language (Kruidenier, 2002). Following 12 adult learners who were learning 
to read for the first time in a second language, Kurvers (2007) found that learners could not 
progress past context-embedded sight word reading if they were not given explicit phonics 


instruction . This instruction, combined with vocabulary instruction, improved learners’ ability to 


decode new words and led the way to their becoming more fluent readers (Kurvers, 2007). In 
some classrooms, these skills are taught in a decontextualized format with worksheets, nonsense 
words, and unfamiliar vocabulary to demonstrate phonemic connections (Blackmer & Hayes- 
Harb, 2016; Croydon, 2005; Wrigley & Guth, 2000). Students may struggle to make significant 
gains if instructors only use a phonics-based approach to literacy learning. Croydon (2005) 
warned that learning the alphabet sounds may devolve into a “memory game" for learners 
especially if taught with little regard to students’ contexts or uses for literacy. 

A meaning-based (or top-down) approach, on the other hand, focuses on teaching 
students high frequency words as well as words that have immediate relevance to students’ lives 
and daily conversations (Brod, 1999; Croydon, 2005). In this approach, learners are first taught 
to recognize the words and numbers they are most likely to see and use outside of the classroom 
such as their first and last names, family members’ names, important addresses, and street signs 
(Auerbach, 1992; Croydon, 2005). This approach emphasizes the development of a large sight 
word vocabulary and follows the rationale that “most practiced readers read almost entirely 
through recognizing sight words” (Bow Valley College, 2009, p 110). Teaching sight words 
allows students to practice their reading skills outside the classroom immediately as they identify 
critical words while they shop, work, and worship (Blackmer & Hayes-Harb, 2016; Brod, 1999). 
Critics of solely using the meaning-based approach point out that learners do not build the 
decoding skills needed to interact with new or unfamiliar words and phrases (Kurvers, 2007; Lee 
& Irvan, 2015; Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010) 

Current scholarship concludes that there is a place for both meaning-based and phonics- 
based approaches in the second language literacy classroom (Bow Valley College, 2009; 


Kruidenier, 2002; Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). Blackmer and Hayes-Harb (2016) found that 
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an approach to ESL literacy instruction that taught real words and word families and used 
pictures to connect phonemes to common vocabulary was significantly more effective than an 
approach that focused solely on phoneme pronunciation and spelling rules. In post-study 
interviews, learners recounted feelings of excitement and encouragement as they began to learn 
and recognize words they saw in the real world; they also noted feeling empowered when they 
learned concepts in phonemic awareness and substitution (Blackmer & Hayes-Harb, 2016). 
Whole-Part-Whole is a teaching method that combines both meaning and phonics-based 
approaches (Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). First, instructors begin with a topic or theme that is 
meaningful to learners and students discuss and learn relevant vocabulary, share experiences 
with the topic, and engage in “schema activation” to prepare learners to engage with the written 
text (Parrish, 2004; Wrigley & Guth, 2000). Instructors introduce new concepts and vocabulary 
orally to literacy level learners before asking learners to read or write and then the students read 
a whole text together (Bow Valley College, 2009; Bow Valley College, 2018). Next, the class 
narrows in on phonological concepts and vocabulary found in the text to build reading and 
writing skills. After giving students time to build specific skills, the class returns to interacting 
with the theme and text as a whole (Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). These lessons provide a 
balance of more taxing literacy work with interactive speaking and listening activities that 
highlight literacy level learners’ oral language skills and ability to collaborate with one another 


(Bow Valley College, 2009). 


Materials for the Second Language Literacy Classroom 
When implementing the balanced literacy approach, many practitioners find 


commercially produced texts (even those specifically developed for literacy level ESL learners) 
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problematic for the adult literacy level classroom (Croydon, 2005; Huang, 2013; Jacobson, 
Degener, & Purcell-Gates, 2004; Wrigley & Guth, 2000). One issue with traditional textbooks is 
that many literacy level learners are unfamiliar with the classroom conventions of filling out a 
worksheet, writing on lines, and deciphering meaning from drawings (Bow Valley College, 
2018; Croydon, 2005). Literacy learners need to learn how to find important information in a text 
because they may consider all information equally valuable; overly wordy textbooks and stylized 
fonts create more confusion than clarity (Altherr Flores, 2017; Brod, 1999). The pace of 
commercial texts is often too quick for pre-literate and non-literate learners and does not provide 
the scaffolding needed to slowly introduce and apply new concepts (Bow Valley College, 2009). 
For example, one section of a lesson from a textbook created for literacy level learners took low- 
literate Spanish speakers half an hour to complete and took non-literate English language 
learners six hours to fully understand (Lee & Irvan, 2015). Finally, these conventional texts may 
focus on topics that students are not interested in and hypothetical characters that have no 


relevance to students’ own lives or issues (Auerbach, 1992; Wrigley & Guth, 2000). 


Language experience approach. 

The issue of relevancy is critical when considering materials for the second language 
literacy classroom. Learner-created texts such as reactions or descriptions of photographs, text 
for wordless books, posters on high-interest topics, and transcribed conversations provide a 
concrete connection to literacy as learners see what they say written in print (Croydon, 2005; 
Jacobson, Degener, & Purcell-Gates, 2004; Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). The Language 
Experience Approach (LEA) provides a bridge for students between oral and written language 


(Croydon, 2005). LEA is when an instructor asks learners to describe an experience (either 
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personal or shared) and the instructor writes down what the learners say; the students’ words 
become the text for the class and the foundational text to practice a variety of vocabulary, 
alphabetics, and comprehension skills (Auerbach, 1992; Huang, 2013). This approach places 
students’ voices at the forefront. Although their language may not always be grammatically 
correct, researchers recommend that instructors write down exactly what learners say; “students 
will remember what they said, not a doctored, corrected version” (Croydon, 2005, p. 63). 

The Language Experience Approach helps learners develop an understanding of 
chunking as they see their own ideas and stories as a text. Chunking is a process of reading 
“phrase by phrase” rather than reading word by word. Chunking helps learners view words as 
interconnected (Bow Valley College, 2009). In addition, LEA has been found to increase 
learners’ reading fluency (Kruidenier, 2002). The Language Experience Approach provides a 
shared text for students to work from that is relevant, meaningful, and reflective of adult 


learners’ experiences (Auerbach, 1992; Jacobson, Degener, & Purcell-Gates, 2004). 


Authentic materials. 

Materials found in the real world give learners opportunities to apply what they are 
learning to the outside world (Huang, Tindall, & Nisbet, 2011). For example, practitioners can 
encourage students to connect literacy to their own environments by asking students to copy or 
take pictures of signs they see in their neighborhood (Croydon, 2005). In a survey of authentic 
activities in the English language classroom, instructors reported using cell phones, internet 
searches, and e-mail to provide a more learner-centered classroom (Huang, Tindall, & Nisbet, 
2011). Instructors also used labels, menus, bills, advertisements, and applications to show “the 


need for reading and writing skills is everywhere" (Huang, Tindall, & Nisbet, 2011, p. 5). 
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Although it would be inappropriate to expect learners to read complex text found in some 
authentic materials, exposing learners to the concept that different texts have different purposes 
will support learners’ document literacy (Brod, 1999). 

Integrating technology in the classroom prepares learners for real-life tasks such as using 
an ATM machine, checking a bank account, or registering a child for school (Bow Valley 
College, 2009). Technology can provide students opportunities to direct their own learning and 
offers images, videos, and information directly related to learners’ interests and questions (van 
Rensburg & Son, 2010). English language learners of all levels report high interest in 
understanding and using computers and other forms of technology and are often already using 


technology on a daily basis (McClanahan, 2014). 


Teacher-created materials. 

In addition to student-created material and authentic texts, literacy level instructors often 
create material to meet the needs of their students (Bow Valley College, 2009; Croydon, 2005; 
Jacobson, Degener, & Purcell-Gates, 2004; Lee & Irvan, 2015). Teacher-created materials can 
ensure that texts and concepts learners interact with are level-appropriate; however, it is 
important to ensure that this material is accessible, adaptable, and culturally relevant (Wrigley & 
Guth, 2000). For example, Altherr Flores (2017) surveyed refugee literacy level students and 
found that students often misinterpreted texts or photographs that were devoid of context or that 
depicted culturally specific activities that were unfamiliar. 

Teacher-created material does not need to be limited to worksheets or stories; flash cards, 
simple charts, surveys, adapted board games, and picture stories provide kinesthetic learners the 


opportunity to physically engage in learning (Bow Valley College, 2009; Croydon, 2005). 
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Cognitive development activities in the classroom strengthen learners’ ability to plan for the 
future, make inferences and predictions, and understand concepts at an abstract level. 
Researchers recommend using puzzles, memory games, and sequencing activities to help 
learners build their higher order thinking skills (Bow Valley College, 2009). In addition, games 
help lower learner anxiety and can increase retention rates (Brod, 1999). Materials that provide 
literacy level learners opportunities for self-direction, confidence-building and print-rich 
experiences are valuable resources for instructors. Learning centers and choice boxes where 
learners can work independently or in small groups with different phonemic awareness and 
decoding activities can serve dual purposes of building phonics skills and providing more 
learner-centered time in the classroom (Vinogradov, 2013). 

Researchers and practitioners repeatedly note a significant lack of second language 
acquisition research studies that include second language literacy level adult learners as 
participants (Burt, Peyton, & Schaetzel, 2008; Kurvers, 2007; Tarone, Bigelow, & Hansen, 2007; 
Vinogradov, 2008). This is in spite of the fact that the stakes are high for literacy level learners 
who need both language and literacy skills to access better and safer job opportunities, navigate 
the American healthcare and school systems, and eventually become naturalized citizens 
(Auerbach, 1992; Gonzalvez, 2012; Hsiao, 2016). Literacy development can also result in a shift 
in social status as learners become less dependent on literate family members or friends 
(Gonzalvez, 2012). Given its impact, literacy instruction and the materials used to teach adult 
language learners “should be part of a larger vision in which learners’ lives, oral culture and 
other skills and knowledge are all part of the curriculum and classroom” (Bigelow & Schwarz, 


2010, p. 14). 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I lay out my rationale for creating a toolkit for volunteers working with 
adult ESL literacy level learners. Literacy level learners need specialized support because they 
are not only learning a new language, but are also learning to read for the first time in any 
language (Bow Valley College, 2009). Ideally, learners should be placed in small classes with 
classmates at similar phases of literacy development (Bow Valley College, 2018). Given budget 
and personnel constraints at many adult education programs, volunteers are often needed to 
provide this specialized attention (Eyring, 2014). Although there is a wide variety of resources 
for volunteers working with mainstream ESL learners, there is considerably less training and 
resources specifically developed to meet the needs of literacy level learners (Tarone, Bigelow, & 
Hansen, 2007; Vinogradov, 2013). To address this need, the product of my project is a toolkit 


that equips volunteers to identify, understand, and support literacy level learners. 


Volunteer Handbook 

The toolkit begins with a digital volunteer handbook to educate volunteers on who 
literacy level learners are. This is a critical portion of the handbook because it lays the 
foundation to ensure that volunteers see these learners as adults with goals, experiences, and 
strengths rather than empty vessels into which learning must be poured (Freire, 1970; Parrish, 
2004). 

The handbook also provides an overview of what a balanced approach to literacy 


instruction for adult ESL learners looks like. Literacy instruction is most effective when it is 


embedded in contexts that matter to students (Bow Valley College, 2018; Parrish, 2004; 
Vinogradov, 2008). Rather than focus solely on learning the alphabet and corresponding sounds, 
a balanced approach to literacy helps learners use their literacy skills for real purposes outside 
the classroom (Croydon, 2005). It combines a meaning-based approach which emphasizes sight 
words and learning in context with a phonics based approach that explicitly teaches phonemic 
awareness, decoding, and print skills (Vinogradov, 2008). 

The handbook introduces two specific methods of applying the principles of the balanced 
approach: Whole-Part-Whole and the Language Experience Approach. Both methods emphasize 
the importance of using the written word for real communication. They also both give learners 
the opportunity to practice not only their reading and writing skills, but also their speaking and 
listening skills (Jacobson, Degener, & Purcell-Gates, 2004; Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). 
Combining both bottom-up and top-down processing skills, these teaching methods have been 
found to be effective in the adult ESL classroom (Blackmer & Hayes-Harb, 2016; Huang, 2013; 
Vinogradov & Bigelow, 2010). In addition to defining both methods, the handbook provides 


specific examples of what a lesson could look like using these methods. 


Literacy Toolkit 

The final slide of the handbook introduces volunteers to the contents of the literacy 
toolkit. Before volunteers explore teaching materials, they are directed to first learn about the 
different phases of literacy development among adult literacy level learners and how to 
recognize a literacy level learner. Some literate learners can be incorrectly identified as literacy 
level learners if only their abilities to read and write in English are assessed (Bow Valley 


College, 2018). This questionnaire reduces the likelihood that literate learners will be mistakenly 
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placed in literacy level classes because it encourages volunteers to consider native language 
literacy, prior educational background, and learners’ ability to interpret charts and graphs 
(Croydon, 2005; Gonzalvez, 2012; Spruck Wrigley, 2013). 

After identifying that a learner is indeed a literacy level learner, the questionnaire walks 
volunteers through the phases of literacy and gives specific examples of what learners at 
different phases of literacy may or may not be able to do. It also emphasizes for each phase of 
literacy both the challenges the learner may face and the strengths that the learner brings to the 
classroom. This further enforces the viewpoint that adult learners, regardless of their level, bring 
a multitude of assets to the classroom (Brod, 1999). 

In addition to the questionnaire, volunteers will find a set of reading, writing, and 
speaking and listening goals for each phase of literacy. This resource provides learners and 
volunteers with concrete examples of what progress will look like. Adult learners are goal- 
oriented and these learner-friendly goal sheets allow both volunteers and learners to track their 
progress (Grover, Miller, Swearingen, & Wood, 2014). These phases of literacy, strengths, 
challenges, and goals are based on information detailed in the Canadian Language Benchmarks 
Literacy Document which provides descriptions of ESL literacy at different phases of 
development (Bow Valley College, 2009) 

Once volunteers have identified what level their literacy learner is at, they can direct their 
attention to choosing material that is relevant and appropriate for their learners. The next four 
sections of the toolkit provide volunteers with teaching material specifically developed for 
literacy level learners. The first section is a collection of photographs organized by theme that 
volunteers can use in the classroom to introduce new vocabulary, to help students start talking, 


and to draw out what students know about a topic. Practitioners have found that photographs are 
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more effective than drawings or cartoons because learners may not be able to recognize that two 
dimensional drawings represent three dimensional objects (Croydon, 2005). 

The second section contains ideas and picture prompts to initiate Language Experience 
Approach stories. Language Experience Approach embodies the balanced approach to literacy 
and learners develop essential reading and writing skills as they create texts that center around 
topics and stories that matter to them (Huang, 2013). The third section contains a library of 
teacher-created stories specifically written for literacy level learners. Those working with ESL 
literacy level learners often point to the lack of suitable texts in the commercial market (Bow 
Valley College, 2018; Vinogradov, 2008). To fill this gap, the library contains a variety of texts 
that would be appropriate to use with literacy level learners at different phases of literacy 
development. Volunteers can choose to use these texts or create their own based on the models in 
the library. 

The fourth section contains phonics-based activities that volunteers can use in the 
classroom. Current research has found that literacy level learners need explicit instruction in 
phonetic concepts to read fluently (Kurvers, 2007). This section includes activities and materials 
that connect to relevant and meaningful topics and utilize real words to demonstrate concepts. 
Used in conjunction with texts, photos, and meaningful experiences, these activities give learners 
a more holistic literacy learning experience. 

This toolkit is housed on a Google Drive so that as volunteers work with literacy level 
learners, new materials can be added to the work in response to the needs of the students and 
volunteers. As the scholarship related to adult second language literacy grows, more resources 
can be added to the Drive and the volunteer handbook can be updated. This literacy toolkit gives 


volunteers both the context and means to support ESL literacy level learners. 
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Chapter Four: The Project 


In order to educate and empower volunteers to work with adult English language learners 
who are learning to read for the first time in any language, I have compiled a digital ESL literacy 
toolkit on a Google Drive. This growing collection of resources prepares teachers to serve adult 
learners who have had limited or interrupted formal education. The landing page of the Google 


Drive allows viewers to choose from seven different tabs (see Figure 4.1). 


My Drive + в о 
Folders Name ^^ 
Bl 1. Getting Started Bl 2 What level is your learn Bl 3. Pictures For All Occasi Bl 4. Language Experience 


Ba 5. Texts Bl 6. Phonics Based Activities Bl >. Want to learn more? | 


Figure 4.1: Landing Page 


Volunteer Manual 


If the volunteer selects the first folder entitled “Getting Started", she will find a Google 
slides presentation that offers a brief explanation of who adult ESL literacy level learners are and 
how practitioners can support them. Highlighted in these slides are similarities and differences 


between literacy level learners and mainstream ESL learners (see Figure 4.2), examples of both 


meaning-based approaches (see Figure 4.3) and phonics -based approaches (see Figure 4.4), as 


well as an explanation of what a balanced approach to literacy is (see Figure 4.5). 


Literacy Level Mainstream English 


Learners Both Learners 


1) Learning to Read 1) Motivated by 1) Read to learn 


personal goals \ 2) Tend to have spent more 
time in formal schooling 


2) Tend to have less than 6 
years of formal schooling or 2) What they learn i 
interrupted schooling | Бету | settings 


and applicable to 3) Often learn through 


3) Often learn through hearing | 
their lives | reading and writing 


and saying 
3) Bring experience, / 4) May struggle to build oral 
stories, and skills to, skills 
the classroom 
5) May struggle to interpret 5) Can interpret and apply 
drawings, charts, and information from drawings, 
diagrams charts, and diagrams 


4) May have high verbal 
communication skills 





Figure 4.2: Comparing Literacy and Mainstream English Language Learners 


How it Works: 


Students discuss and connect 
experiences to topic first 


Meaning-Based Topic is more important than 


the text itself 


Approach Focus on building sight word 


This approach is based on the belief vocapulary es 
: Less focus on building the 
that adult English language learners ў 
k : ; phonemic awareness or 
will be more motivated to learn if they ў $ 
à decoding skills needed to learn 
are learning to read whole words that 


; en words that students are 
are meaningful to their lives. » f 
unfamiliar with 





Figure 4.3: Meaning-Based Approach 
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How it Works: 


e Students first learn alphabet 
and the sounds of each letter 


Phonics-Based Explicitly teach word families, 
syllables, and rhyming words 
Approach Can be decontextualized and 
This approach is based on the belief result in a memory or guessing 
that adult English language learners game for learners 


need to first understand the sounds of Can take a long time which 


the alphabet before reading words. most adult English language 
learners do not have to devote 


to learning 





Figure 4.4: Phonics-Based Approach 


Р ABODE 

Balanced Literacy Бонда 
M 

Approach POR” [r] 

This approach marries two D ИЫ 0 





different ways of teaching 
literacy: 


Meaning-Based Approach + 


Phonics-Based Approach 





Figure 4.5: A Balanced Approach to Literacy 


Within this presentation, volunteers learn about two ways of implementing the balanced 
approach to literacy in the classroom: the Whole-Part-Whole Approach and the Language 
Experience Approach. In addition to defining each approach (see Figures 4.6 and 4.7), I include 
infographics that walk learners through a hypothetical lesson that uses each approach (see 


Figures 4.8 and 4.9). 
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Whole-Part-Whole 

1) Begin with a topic that students are interested in, 
build oral vocabulary first and then introduce a text 
that is connected to the topic 


2) Then narrow in on one to two specific 
phonics-based concepts to practice together 


3) Finally, return to the larger picture with more 
speaking, listening, and general fluency practice 





Figure 4.6: Whole-Part-Whole Approach Explanation 


Language Experience Approach 


1) Begin with an interactive experience inside or outside the 
classroom (field trip, a game played together, listening to a 
song, watching a video clip, cooking together, etc.) 


2) Afterwards, ask students to narrate what happened, write 
exactly what students say 


3) This narration becomes the text for class - this text can then 
be read as a whole and used for specific phonemic awareness 
and decoding activities 





Figure 4.7: Language Experience Approach Explanation 
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TOPIC: GROCERY SHOPPING 


WHOLE 
Meaning Based Approach 


1) Look at grocery flyers together and identify food 
we eat and don't eat 
2) Identify and practice saying new vocabulary 
from flyers and pictures 
3) Look at pictures from a story about going grocery 
shopping and predict what the story will be about 
4) Read and discuss the story 
5) Read a second time together and identify 
together what is the same or different about 
students’ trips to the grocery store 


WHOLE 
Meaning Based Approach 


1) Read the story several times together 
and in partners 
2) Students can re-tell portions of the story 
3) Use sentence strips to sequence the story 
4) Use yes/no cards to check students’ 
comprehension 
5) As a class, make our own grocery list 
6) Make a guide to the grocery store together 





Figure 4.8: Whole-Part-Whole Infographic 
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SHARED EXPERIENCI 
GROCERY SHOPPING 


Students work together to 

choose 5 items they want to buy 
at the grocery store 

Make а grocery list and then до 
to the grocery store together. 

As you go, encourage students 

to take pictures and ask 
questions. 

Buy the items and then return to 
the classroom 


WRITE THE STORY 
POGETHER 

Ask students to talk about what 
they did together and write 
exactly what they say (even if it's 


grammatically incorrect). For 
example: \ 


buy 
bread 
bananas 


HELP STUDENTS SEI 
THEMSELVES AS 


ERS AND READERS 
Give this text to students and 
encourage them to read || out loud 
to their family. As time passes, they 
will have a portfolio of stories that 
they have written and can read! 


Figure 4.9: Language Experience Approach Infographic 


ASK QUESTIONS TO 


IDE STORY 


? to prepare students to re- 


tell their experience 


MAKE THE STUDENTS 
WORDS THEIR TEXT 


Print out the story and give to 
students. Utilize the whole-part- 
whole approach to help 
students read the passage as a 
whole and then practice specific 
phonics skills from the text 
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After these examples, the final slide serves as a table of contents for the literacy toolkit 


(see Figure 4.10). It provides direction for the volunteer to learn about the different phases of 


literacy and explore the tools that will aide them in implementing a balanced approach to literacy 


learning in the adult ESL classroom. The entire presentation is included in Appendix A. 


Check Out the ESL 
Literacy Toolkit 


Literacy Level Indicator 
Goal Charts for Literacy Level 


“ 
OK, where do | Lue 
Topic Ideas with Photo Libraries 
27 Texts Appropriate for Learners 
g О fro m h e re » at Different Phases of Literacy 


Development 

Language Experience 
Approach Ideas and Examples 
Phonics Based Approach Ideas 
and Tools 





Figure 4.10: Introduction to the ESL Literacy Toolkit 


Literacy Level Indicator Questionnaire 


Now that volunteers have an understanding of who ESL literacy learners are and have 
seen different ways to teach them, they can click on the second tab entitled “What level is your 
learner?”. This will direct them to a Google Form where they answer questions about each 
student in their classroom. The first section encourages the volunteer to consider what the 
students’ educational and literacy backgrounds are in English and in their first language (see 


Figure 4.11). 
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Literacy Level 
Indicator 


Answer the questions to find out what kind 
of learner you're working and what 
strengths and challenges they may bring 
to the classroom! 


How much formal education does 
your learner have? 


O 0-2 Years 


С) 3-6 Years 


© 7+ Years 


Is your learner able to read 
newspapers, headlines, facebook 
posts, or other forms of media in her 
own language? 


Q Yes 
© No 


Is your learner able to interpret lists, 
charts, or graphs in her own 
language? 


Q Yes 
О Мо 


Does your learner take notes in the 
classroom in his own language? 


Q Yes 
О Мо 


If you answered yes to the majority 
of these questions, your learner is 
most likely NOT a literacy level 
learner. He may instead be literate in 
a language that does not utilize the 
romantic alphabet. Check out the 


Figure 4.11: Native Language Literacy Questionnaire 


After deciding that the learner is indeed a literacy-level learner, the volunteer can answer 
a variety of questions to determine their learner’s phase of literacy. Each section gives specific 
examples of what a learner at that particular phase of literacy will and will not be able to do. At 
the end of each section, it displays an infographic of strengths and challenges that a learner at 
that stage of literacy will bring to the classroom. Below are the questions for the four stages of 


literacy: Foundation, Phase 1, Phase 2, and Phase 3. 
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Literacy Level 
Indicator 


Can your learner identify her own 
name in any writing (in her language, 
second language, or English)? 


О Yes 
Q No 


When you give a paper to the learner 
with text on it, is he able to follow the 
text from left to right and from top to 
bottom? 


O Yes 
Q No 


When you give a book upside down 
to the learner, does she re-orient it to 
the correct side? 


Q Yes 
Q No 


Does your learner struggle to hold a 
pencil or distinguish different kinds 
of shapes? 


Q ves 
Q No 


If you answered no to the majority of 
these questions, your learner is most 
likely at the Foundation Phase of his 
literacy development. 


Figure 4.12: Foundation Phase Questions 


FOUNDATION PHASE 


AND 


CHALLENGES 


Tend to be good May need to build 
at taking risks anc fine motor skills to 
laborating wit! hold a pencil 

properly 


May not 
understand that 
print has meaning 


May not have any 
experience being 
a student and may 
become tired 
quickly in the 
classroom 











Figure 4.13: Foundation Phase Strengths and Challenges 
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Literacy Level 
Indicator 


When shown different letters of the 
alphabet, can your learner identify 
some of the letters (particularly 
consonants) and their corresponding 
sounds? 


Q Yes 
Q No 


Can your learner recognize a handful 
of words that are important to him 
(like his name, address, and signs) 
but struggles to make meaning out 
of unfamiliar words? 


Q Yes 
Q No 


Is your learner beginning to use 
invented spelling and identify the 
initial consonant sounds of words? 


Q Yes 
Q No 


Can your learner use a limited 
vocabulary to express what she 
wants, needs, or likes? 


Q ves 
О Мо 


If you answered yes to the majority 
of these questions, your learner is 
most likely at Phase One of her 
literacy development. 


Figure 4.14: Phase One Questions 


PHASE ONE 


AND 


CHALLENGES 


Continue to need 
support with 
building their oral 
vocabulary 


Will need explicit 


teaching of 
learning strategies 


May guess at 
words and still not 
have the decoding 

skills to decipher 
unfamiliar words 








Figure 4.15: Phase One Strengths and Challenges 
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Literacy Level 
Indicator 


Is your learner able to copy 
sentences legibly, accurately, and 
with correct spacing? 


O Yes 
O No 


Is your learner able to write 4-5 
sentences about a topic that is 
familiar to him (like family, food, or 
his job)? 


Q Yes 
O No 


Does your learner still need a lot of 
encouragement and support to write 
or read on her own? 


Q ves 
O No 


Does your learner understand most 
of the sound-symbol connections 
but continues to struggle to apply 
them when trying to read new 
words? 


Q ves 
Q No 


If you answered yes to the majority 
of these questions, your learner is 
most likely at Phase Two of her 
literacy development. 


Figure 4.16: Phase Two Questions 


PHASE TWO 


AND 


CHALLENGES 


May still lack 
confidence with 
their growing skill 


May not have an 
understanding of 
sentence structure 


May still be unable 
to or 
uncomfortable 
with reading and 
writing outside of 
class 











Figure 4.17: Phase Two Strengths and Challenges 
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Literacy Level 
Indicator 


Can your learner read a simple 
paragraph about a familiar topic and 
use strategies to sound out and 
understand an unfamiliar word? 


O Yes 
Q No 


Does your learner have a strong oral 
vocabulary and is she beginning to 
use some abstract concepts and 
vocabulary in her conversations? 


Q ves 
О Мо 


Is your learner able to start 
identifying and correcting grammar 
errors in written sentences? 


Q Yes 
Q No 


Is your learner becoming more 
independent in the classroom and 
identifying ways he is able to use 
reading and writing in his own life? 


Q Yes 
Q No 


If you answered yes to the majority 
of these questions, your learner is 
most likely at Phase Three of her 
literacy development. This is the final 
phase of development, however, this 
learner will still need support building 
reading skills and self-management 
Skills to thrive in a mainstream ESL 
classroom in the future. 


Figure 4.18: Phase Three Questions 


PHASE THREE 


AND 


CHALLENGES 





May struggle to 
understand and 
use more abstract 
vocabulary 


МЕУ Т9: «Тео Ето 
and attention to 
detail 


May experience 
difficulty 
becoming a more 
independent 
learner 








Figure 4.19: Phase Three Strengths and Challenges 
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Once the volunteer has identified what phase of literacy her students are at, she can click 


on the appropriate phase tab and view the goal checklist for each phase. This checklist can be 


shared with the student to provide specific, achievable goals for the learner to see the progress 


made in class. These goals also provide the teacher ideas of what they should expect from their 


students to be able to do over time at each phase of development. 


FOUNDATION GOALS 


READING 
B 


WRITING 
HEEEESG 


& 
TENING 


S 


Ll 


SPEAKING 


| CAN POINT TO MY NAME 


| CAN SAY WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT 
A LETTER 


| CAN POINT TO THE RIGHT LETTER 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 
SEE 


CAN 


MATCH LITTLE AND BIG LETTERS 


READ MY NAME AND SIGNS 


USE A PENCIL 


WRITE NUMBERS 1-20 


WRITE ON THE LINE 


COPY LETTERS AND SHAPES THAT 


COPY MY NAME AND PHONE 


NUMBER 





CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


REPEAT NEW WORDS 


CLAP OUT SYLLABLES 


ANSWER "DO YOU LIKE?" 


ASK "DO YOU LIKE?" 


ANSWER QUESTIONS ABOUT ME 


Figure 4.20: Foundation Phase Goals 
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READING 


WRITING 


SPEAKING & 


LISTENING 


PHASE 1 GOALS 


| CAN READ IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


| CAN MATCH LETTERS TO SOUNDS 


| CAN HEAR THE FIRST AND LAST 
SOUNDS OF A WORD 


| CAN READ WORDS THAT ARE 
IMPORTANT TO ME 


| CAN SOUND OUT SOME WORDS 


| CAN COPY NEW WORDS ON THE LINE 
| CAN SPELL WORDS | KNOW 


| CAN GUESS AT THE SPELLING OF NEW 
WORDS 


WITH HELP, I CAN FILL OUT A FORM 


| CAN WRITE A LITTLE ABOUT ME 


| CAN ASK FOR HELP 

I CAN TALK ABOUT MY FAMILY, FOOD, 
AND HEALTH 

| CAN MAKE APPOINTMENTS 


| CAN TALK ABOUT WHAT I LIKE, WHAT 
| DON'T LIKE, AND WHAT IWANT TO DO 


| CAN ASK QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU 


Figure 4.21: Phase One Goals 
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READING 


WRITING 


SPEAKING & 


LISTENING 


PHASE 2 GOALS 


| CAN READ WORDS THAT RHYME 


| CAN READ MOST WORDS THAT | SAY 
IN MY LIFE 


| CAN SOUND OUT NEW WORDS 


| CAN UNDERSTAND MAPS AND CHARTS 


| CAN READ SHORT AND SIMPLE 
PARAGRAPHS 


| CAN USE PHONICS TO HELP ME SPELL 


CAN WRITE A SHORT NOTE 


CAN FILL OUT A FORM 


CAN WRITE 3-5 SENTENCES ABOUT 
SOMETHING | KNOW 





CAN CHANGE THINGS THAT ARE 
WRONG IN MY SENTENCES 


| САМ TELL A STORY IN ORDER FROM 
FIRST TO LAST 


| CAN INTERVIEW OTHER PEOPLE 


| CAN HAVE A CONVERSATION WITH 
SOMEONE ABOUT SOMETHING | WANT 
TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 


| CAN TALK ABOUT FUTURE GOALS AND 
ISSUES | MAY HAVE 


Figure 4.22: Phase Two Goals 
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READING 


WRITING 


SPEAKING & 


LISTENING 


PHASE 3 GOALS 


| CAN SOUND OUT NEW WORDS THAT 
ARE LONGER 

| DO NOT NEED TO SOUND OUT WORDS 
| SEE EVERY DAY 


| CAN READ LONGER STORIES THAT 
ARE INTERESTING 

| CAN FIND INFORMATION ON A MAP, 
SCHEDULE, OR FORM 

| CAN GUESS WHAT A NEW WORD 
MEANS BY USING CONTEXT CLUES 


| CAN WRITE ABOUT THE PAST OR THE 


FUTURE 
CAN WRITE A NOTE 


CAN WRITE A PARAGRAPH ABOUT AN 
OPINION | HAVE 


CAN WRITE DIRECTIONS 





CAN CHANGE MY VERBS TO PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


| CAN USE MORE ACADEMIC WORDS IN 
MY CONVERSATION 


| CAN GIVE DIRECTIONS CLEARLY 


| CAN EXPLAIN WHAT WORDS MEAN IN 
DIFFERENT WAYS 


| CAN TALK ABOUT MY OPINIONS AND 
BELIEFS 


Figure 4.23: Phase Three Goals 
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Photograph Collection 


Now that the volunteer has an idea of what they and their students should be working 
toward, she can explore the Google Drive’s resources for teaching in the classroom. The third tab 
is entitled “Pictures for All Occasions” and it contains thematic-based folders of photos that can 
be used to teach new vocabulary, build context for reading new texts, and start conversations. 
Below is a screenshot of the folders (see Figure 4.24) and an excerpt from one of the picture files 


that revolves around the theme of home problems (see Figure 4.25). 


My Drive > 3. Pictures For All Occasions ~ B go 
Folders Name ^ 
Bl Clothing Bl community and Transpor Bl Employment BB Family 
Es Food [2 Health ы Holidays ы Ноте 


Bl shopping Bl weather and Seasons 





Figure 4.24: Pictures Folders 


4] 





Figure 4.25: Home Problems Photos 


The fourth tab is entitled “Language Experience Approach Prompts and Ideas". It 
contains an infographic showcasing an example of the Language Experience Approach (see 
Figure 4.9), a list of ideas for experiences inside and outside the classroom (see Figure 4.26), and 


royalty-free picture prompts that could elicit stories from students (see Figure 4.27). 
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Ideas For Story Starting Experiences: 


Food 


Grocery Shopping Field Trip 

Farmer's Market Field Trip 

Look Through Grocery Flyer Together 

Make a Recipe Together 

Try a New Food Together 

Order Food from a Market Stand 

Watch a Mr. Bean clip where he is really hungry 


Family 


Create а Classroom Family and Write About It 

Bring in Family Photos 

Watch a Scene from Family Matters or Full House 

Interview a Family Member 

Conduct a Family Survey 

Host a Family Day where kids and spouses can join class and play games 
Make Holiday Gifts for Family Members 


Community Places 


Vote on a Place To Visit and Go There 

Visit a Park 

Have Students Take Photos and Present their Favorite Community Places 
Tour a Library 

Go to a Movie 

Visit the Capital 

Visit the PA Farm Show 
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Jobs/Finding a Job 


Act Out Students’ Past and Current Jobs 

Fill Out an Application Together 

Act Out Supervisor-Employee Interactions 

Watch an Episode of “Dirty Jobs” 

Rate Jobs from "Best" to "Worst" or from "Most Money” to "Least Amount of 
Money” 

Make a Timeline Together of Jobs They've Had 


Signs 

Sign Scavenger Hunt 

Take Photos of Signs 

Count How Many Signs are in the Neighborhood 
Make a Signs Guide for Newcomers 

Make Their Own Signs 

Play Memory with Signs 


Health 


Take a Tour of a Dental or Health Clinic 

Take Blood Pressure at a supermarket 

Invite and Interview a Local Nurse, Doctor, or CNA 
Put Together a Body Puzzle 

Role Play Going to the Doctor 

Role Play Calling 9-1-1 

Label or Color Different Parts of the Body 

Play Guess Who? 


Figure 4.26: Story Starting Experiences Ideas 





DCI-Palestine 


Figure 4.27: Picture Prompt Example 
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Texts 


The fifth tab entitled “Texts” features leveled texts that are appropriate for literacy level 


learners at all phases of literacy development (see Figure 4.28) and a reminder of what the 


Whole-Part-Whole Approach is (see Figure 4.8). Under this tab is a resources page that invites 


the volunteer to explore the websites of the different texts included in this section (see Figure 


4.29). This resources page serves as the works cited page as well, since the majority of the texts 


have been created by other individuals or organizations who have given educators permission to 


reproduce these texts. 


My Drive > 5.Texts ~ 


Folders 


Bl Foundation Phase BB Phase1 ВЕ Phase2 


Files 








Ed TextResources (0 WHOLE- PART - WHOLE... 


Figure 4.28: Texts Tab 


Bl Phases 
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In this section, I've compiled text resources that are appropriate for literacy level learners. I've 
divided them by phase of literacy development. These texts are from these different sources: 


Bow Valley College ESL Literacy Readers 
Website: https //glcbalaccess. bowvalleycollege ca/tools/esi-literacy-readers 


This is, by far, my favorite resource for literacy level stones. These stories have been developed 
specifically for ESL literacy level learners, contains beautiful photos and revolves around 
relevant and interesting topics. In addition, their website includes an instructional video and 
ideas on how to use these texts in class| 


Kristin Klas' ESL Literacy Stories 
Website:https://teacherkristin weebly com/for-teachers html 


When | first started teaching ESL literacy leve! learners, Kristin Klas’ website for literacy 
students and teachers was an excellent resource and mode! for teaching literacy level learners. 
She has shared a six month curriculum for ESL literacy learners as well as a library of stones 
that students can read together. Even if you don't use everything from her website, she provides 
a very useful model of how to apply the balanced literacy approach. 





Literacy Minnesota offers a robust library of ESL stories for beginning English language 
learners. They also have a free curriculum on their website that offers more ideas on how to 
incorporate grammar, speaking. listening. and literacy development in your class. They also 
have material to create literacy workstations that you can use to accompany stones. 


Catholic Charities of Harrisburg (written by Sara Beck and Charity Stowell) 
Currently No Website 


These stones were written by myself and my ESL program manager in response to the lack of 
accessible, relevant. and interesting stories for our adult English language learners. Many of 
these stories reflect students’ real experiences. 


Other Resources: 


abcEnglish Stories 
Website: https //www.teachabcenglish com/ 


Figure 4.29: Text Resources Page 
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Below is an example of a text for each phase of literacy. 











Body 
This is my head. This is my neck. 
W 
This is my chest. This is my back. 
Kiss 2013 linorna Amon Faro hio sie 





Figure 4.30: Excerpt of Foundation Phase Story written by Kristin Klas of the Hmong 


American Partnership 
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Abdi hurts his back. 


Figure 4.31: Excerpt of Phase One Story created by Bow Valley College 
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Adan's New Job 


1 This is Adan and Halima. 
2 They are married. 
3 They have four children. 





4 Halima was a stay-at-home mom. 
9 Now she is a nurse. 
6 Halima works overtime. 


7 Adan was a cook. 

8 He worked at a restaurant. 
7 Adan's restaurant closed. 
10 Adan was unemployed. 


C0VID-19 


11 Now, Adan has a new job. 

12 Adanisa stay-at-home dad. 

I3 He has many responsibilities. 

14 Не takes care of the children. 

15 Не helps the kids with homework. 
16 He cleans the house. 

17 Не cooks meals. 

18 He drives the kids many places. 





Figure 4.32: Excerpt of Phase Two Story written by Sara Beck of Catholic Charities’ ESL 


Program of Harrisburg, PA 
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Adan's New Job 


| This is Adan and Halima. They are 
married. They have four young children. 
Halima was a stay-at-home mom but 
now she is a nurse. Halima takes care of 
patients in a nursing home. Adan was a prep cook. He used to 
prepare food in a busy restaurant. Adan used to work six days a 
week from 3 PM—11 PM. Adan's restaurant closed down because 
of the coronavirus pandemic. Adan's restaurant did not re-open. 





2 Now, Adan is unemployed but Halima works a lot of overtime. 
Halima used to take care of the children, prepare meals, clean the 
house, go grocery shopping, and bring the kids to their 
appointments. Halima is too busy now. She does not have time to 
do these things. 


3 X Adan has a new job. He has a very important job. Adan is a 
stay-at-home dad. He takes care of the children and brings them 
to their appointments. He assists the kids with their homework. He 
cleans the house, prepares meals and goes grocery shopping. He 
also fixes things around the house and brings in the mail. 


Figure 4.33: Excerpt of Phase Three Story Written by Charity Stowell of Catholic 


Charities ESL Program of Harrisburg, PA 


There are currently 34 stories for Foundation Phase learners, 24 stories for Phase One 
learners, 13 stories for Phase Two learners, and 8 stories for Phase Three learners. As learners 
develop in their literacy, more stories written for adult ESL learners will be accessible to them. 
For this reason, I compiled the most texts at the foundation phase and gradually decreased the 


amount of texts as the level of literacy increased. 
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Phonics Based Activities 


The sixth tab, entitled “Phonics Based Activities”, contains activities and resources for 
educators to utilize letter tiles to teach basic alphabetics, consonant blends, word families, and 
syllable identification (see Figure 4.34). Included in this section are a variety of ideas on how to 


make teaching phonics interactive and fun (see Figure 4.35). 





My Drive > 6.Phonics Based Activities ~ в о 
Folders Name ^ 
Bl 1. Letter Tiles and Activiti... | Bl 2 Consonant Blends Bl 3 Word Families Bl 4. Identifying syllables 





Figure 4.34: Phonics Based Activities Tab 


Phase 1 


= Match Letter to Sound 
Start with 3-5 letter tiles and work together to match letters to the pictures 
that represent the sounds of the letter 


Letter Poster 


Choose a letter and have students find pictures of words that start with this 
letter to create a poster for future reference 


Letter Scavenger Hunt 
Play a game where students pull out a letter and then must find something 
around them that starts or ends with this letter 


Slap the Letter 
Students place all of the letters in front of them and listen for the sound and 
they must slap the letter they think makes that sound 





Figure 4.35: Excerpt of Activity Ideas 
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More Resources 


The final tab is for volunteers who want to learn more about teaching ESL literacy level 
learners (see Figure 4.36). Included in this tab are three practical handbooks on how to teach 
literacy level learners. Two of these handbooks were written by Bow Valley College and the 
third handbook was written by Alysan Croydon. They contain more ideas and give a 
comprehensive framework of who literacy level learners are and how practitioners can serve 


them. 


My Drive > 7.Want to learn more? ~ B 0 


Files Name +1 





Making It Real 
Тох; Pre Pirat Adel Беби Students 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 


Learning Y. LIFE | TEACHING 





ESL 


Bow valley College, 2009... вом Valley College, 2018... Croydon, 2005.pdf 





Figure 4.36: Want to Learn More? Tab 


This literacy toolkit provides volunteers a helpful guide on how to teach literacy level 
learners using a balanced approach to literacy. It saves volunteers time by compiling open 
educational resources that have been specifically developed for adult ESL literacy level learners 
in one accessible and simple landing page. It also gives volunteers a framework to understand the 
different phases of adult literacy to ensure that volunteers have reasonable expectations of 


learners at every phase of literacy. 
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Chapter Five: Reflection 


When I think of the many adult ESL literacy learners I have met and taught over the 
years, I am always reminded of their resilience, curiosity, and determination to make their lives 
better through education. On a surface level, these learners’ gaps in formal education and literacy 
development can seem insurmountable; however, learners can and do make progress if they are 


equipped with quality instruction that honors their beliefs, stories, and life circumstances. 


Despite the great impact literacy can have on these learners, it is rare to find programs 
that offer ESL literacy classes (Bow Valley College, 2018). I hope that this toolkit will highlight 
literacy level learners’ needs and encourage more volunteers and programs to consider starting 
classes or small groups specifically for these learners who need more support and attention than 
literate learners. In addition, I see the toolkit as a way of training both volunteers and instructors 


to view learners holistically and from an asset-based perspective. 


In my experience as a volunteer coordinator and ESL teacher, I have seen both instructors 
and volunteers become frustrated with literacy level learners’ seemingly slow progress. To 
counteract that view, I highlighted different phases of literacy with achievable goals for each 
phase of literacy so that both learners and instructors have realistic goals in mind as they work 
together. I have also witnessed both instructors and volunteers become so committed to teaching 
phonics that they fail to consider teaching what a learner may immediately need once he or she 


leaves the classroom. Although explicit phonics instruction has been shown to be critical to a 


learners’ ability to read, I emphasized a balanced approach to literacy that seeks to embed every 


phonics lesson in a relevant context for students (Vinogradov, 2008). 


The toolkit compiles what is currently known about second language literacy level 
learners and I plan to add to it as scholarship grows on this subject and population of learners. In 
the future, I would also like to add more to the toolkit about meeting literacy level learners’ 
needs from a holistic perspective. Much of the research points to the socioeconomic barriers, 
such as employment, childcare, transportation, and cultural expectations, that prevent many 
literacy level learners from being able to fully participate in an adult ESL classroom (Bow 
Valley College, 2009). As a former refugee resettlement case manager, I have witnessed 
firsthand many of these issues stop learners from continuing their education. There needs to be 
more education for volunteers and instructors on why a learner may not be able to come to a 
traditional class, as well as specific recommendations on how programs can support learners 
through flexible classroom structures, case management, and outreach. I did not explore this 
particular topic very deeply in my project because I wanted to focus on instruction and materials, 


however, in the future, I would like to add a section to the toolkit that addresses these issues. 


In the past, I was unsure of how to properly equip and support volunteers and instructors 
to work with literacy level learners. I felt like I was blindly developing and promoting materials 
or instructional approaches that I had seen mostly succeed in the classroom, but I had very little 
understanding of why they were effective. This project, however, has given me the opportunity 
to deepen my knowledge of what effective second language literacy instruction looks like and 
why it works. Throughout the research process, I found the most helpful information and 


materials from research-practitioners. As I teach more literacy level learners, I hope to add to the 
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research as a research-practitioner myself with the personal goal of always seeking to learn and 


share new insights on how to serve adult ESL literacy level learners. 
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Appendix: Volunteer Manual 


ESL Literacy Level 
Learners 


By Charity Stowell 


charitystowell1130@gmail.com 





Slide #1 


Who are ESL literacy level learners? 


Literacy level learners are students who come to the adult ESL 
classroom with limited or no literacy skills in any language. 
They may have never learned to read for a variety of reasons. 
Some students may have never had access to education in 
their country, others may have seen their education disrupted 
by poverty, civil war, or forced migration, and still others may 
have gone to school but factors inside or outside the 
classrooms made it impossible for them to learn in that setting. 





Slide #2 





Slide #3 


Literacy Level Mainstream English 


Learners Both Learners 


1) Learning to Read 1) Read to learn 


1) Motivated by 
2) Tend to have less than 6 / personal goals \ 2) Tend to have spent more 


years of formal schooling or 2) What they learn time in formal schooling 


interrupted schooling | тоз ете буаті settings 
| 3) Often learn through hearing | and applicable to 3) Often learn through 
\ and saying their lives | reading and writing 
4) May have high verbal 3) Bring experience, / 4) May struggle to build oral 
communication skills stories, and skills to skills 
the classroom 
5) May struggle to interpret 5) Can interpret and apply 
drawings, charts, and information from drawings, 
diagrams charts, and diagrams 


Slide #4 


How до | know if a learner is at a literacy level? 


Literacy level learners come from a variety of educational 
backgrounds and some may even have some rudimentary 
literacy skills. Check out the Literacy Level Indicator to see if 
the student you're working with is truly a literacy level learner 
and, if so, what kind of literacy level learner 
your student may be! 





Slide #5 


Adult learners are motivated to learn 
what is relevant to their lives, honor 
this by: 


“ , 
If they ca n t e Listening to each learner to 
help communicate and identify 


read Or write where and why he or she 
4 wants їо use English 
anything, where | : 
Using pictures and role plays to 
do | even sta rte id help students identify where 


they need to use literacy skills 


Giving students time to get to 
know each other and you in 
order to build trust in the 


classroom 


Slide #6 
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"But... shouldn't 
| start with the 
ABCs? That's 
how | learned 
how to read!” 


Slide #7 


Balanced Literacy 
Approach 


This approach marries two 
different ways of teaching 
literacy: 


Meaning-Based Approach + 


Phonics-Based Approach 


Slide #8 


Meaning-Based 
Approach 


This approach is based on the belief 
that adult English language learners 
will be more motivated to learn if they 
are learning to read whole words that 
are meaningful to their lives. 


Slide #9 


Јас 


This is a common idea, 


however, a purely 


phonics-based approach to 
teaching has been found to be 
ineffective with adult learners. 
Instead, the focus should first 
be on oral communication. 


If an English learner cannot 
say a word, how will he be 
able to read it? 





веаваеае 
= & © 
EJ 288 
2 = еј Е 5 








How it Works: 


e Students discuss and connect 
experiences to topic first 
Topic is more important than 
the text itself 
Focus on building sight word 


vocabulary 

Less focus оп building the 
phonemic awareness or 
decoding skills needed to learn 
words that students are 
unfamiliar with 
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How it Works: 


e Students first learn alphabet 
and the sounds of each letter 


. 
P h О n ICS- Ba sed Explicitly teach word families, 
Syllables, and rhyming words 
Approach Can be decontextualized and 
This approach is based on the belief result in a memory or guessing 
that adult English language learners game for learners 


need to first understand the sounds of Can take a long time which 


the alphabet before reading words. most adult English language 
learners do not have to devote 


to learning 





Slide #10 





Slide #11 


Whole-Part-Whole 

1) Begin with a topic that students are interested in, 
build oral vocabulary first and then introduce a text 
that is connected to the topic 


2) Then narrow in on one to two specific 
phonics-based concepts to practice together 


3) Finally, return to the larger picture with more 
speaking, listening, and general fluency practice 





Slide #12 





Slide #13 


Meaning Based Approach 


)k 


Slide #14 


Phonics Based Approach 


D From the student-directed vocabulary list, 
identify a common sound that students can 
practice (for example, p) 


2) Skim story to find words that contain the 
letter p and make a list together 
3) Create a picture dictionary together of words 
that begin with "p" 
4) Introduce learners to a word family with ~ 
ap (map, cap, tap, apple) 


Slide #15 
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Meaning Based Approach 





Slide #16 


Language Experience Approach 


1) Begin with an interactive experience inside or outside the 
classroom (field trip, a game played together, listening to a 
song, watching a video clip, cooking together, etc.) 


2) Afterwards, ask students to narrate what happened, write 
exactly what students say 


3) This narration becomes the text for class - this text can then 
be read as a whole and used for specific phonemic awareness 
and decoding activities 





Slide #17 
|ULLSÉLÉÓILLLLLLLAA!hLLI 


LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCE 


APPROACH 
IN ACTION 


Slide #18 
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Students work together to 
choose 5 items they want to buy 
at the grocery store 


Маке a grocery list апа then go 
to the grocery store together. 

As you go, encourage students 

to take pictures and ask 
questions 

Buy the items and then return to 
the classroom 





Slide #19 


n—ÀÀ— os 


Ask questions such as 
jid v ? What j 


ay? to prepare students to re- 
tell their experience. 


шла 


Slide #20 





Ask students to talk about what 
they did together and write 


exactly what they say (even if it's 
grammatically incorrect). For 
example: И 





Slide #21 
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buy 


bread whole approach to help 
students read the passage as a 
bananas whole and then practice specific 
phonics skills from the text. 


Print out the story and give to 
students. Utilize the whole-part- 





Slide #22 


Give this text to students and 
encourage them to read it out loud 
to their family. As time passes, they 

will have a portfolio of stories that 
they have written and can read! 


Slide #23 





Check Out the ESL 
Literacy Toolkit 


Literacy Level Indicator 
Goal Charts for Literacy Level 


“OK, where do | ке 


Topic Ideas with Photo Libraries 
2” e Texts Appropriate for Learners 
а O fro m h e re s at Different Phases of Literacy 


Development 


Language Experience 


Approach Ideas and Examples 
Phonics Based Approach Ideas 
and Tools 





Slide #24 
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